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lesson in respect for great minds and patriotic service. The five pages 
which Mr. Justice Holmes prints are his observations in answer to a motion 
that the court adjourn. 

He expressed a wish, which is often apparent in his utterances, "to see 
things and people judged by more cosmopolitan standards," saying very 
finely "A man is bound to be parochial in his practice — to give his life, 
and if necessary his death, for the place where he has his roots. But his 
thinking should be cosmopolitan and detached. He should be able to criti- 
cise what he reveres and loves." He doubts whether "Marshall's work 
proved more than a strong intellect, a good style, personal ascendency in 
his court, courage, justice and the convictions of his party." 

Perhaps, if Mr. Beveridge's vivifying life of the great Chief Justice 
with its four volumes of splendid vindication, had then been published and 
had made plain the long unfaltering labors and achievement of Marshall 
and the vast effect of those labors on the development of our government, 
the estimate might have been more wholly generous, and the words of 
diminution might have been stricken out ; but before he closed and declared 
"the court will now adjourn," Justice Holmes spoke some words of great 
breadth of view, justice and significance. He said: 

The setting aside of this day in honor of a great judge may stand to a Virginian 
for the glory of his glorious State; to a patriot for the fact that time has been oa 
Marshall's side, and that the theory for which Hamilton argued, and he decided, and 
Webster spoke, and Grant fought, and Lincoln died, is now our cornerstone. To the 
more abstract but farther reaching contemplation of the lawyer, it stands for the rise 
of a new body of jurisprudence, by which guiding principles are raised above the reach 
of statute and state, and judges are entrusted with a solemn and hitherto unheard-of 
authority and duty. 

The little volume of collected legal papers could have come from no 
American jurist except Justice Holmes. They will do quite as much with 
the bar to maintain his intellectual reputation as his official opinions, and 
they will do far more with the public. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 

A New Principle of International Law. By A. M. M. Montijn, LL.D. 
The Hague : Belinfante Brothers. 1919. pp. 56. 

This pamphlet, devoted to the cause of lasting peace, is an appeal to 
a new arbiter and servant of man, science, and to a new science, Anthropo- 
Geography. The author reviews the various projects and programs, from 
the time of ancient Greece down through Eoosevelt to the very present 
moment, for the prevention of war, only to find them all futile "so long 
as the states persist in the principle of their unlimited sovereignty 
there can be no question of even the slightest possible organization amongst 
them." 
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The deepest cause of war is found in the varying density of population 
in European states, which fixed political boundaries emphasize more and 
more. The "New Principle" is a redistribution of territory periodically, 
about every fifty years, so as to increase the territory of the more densely 
populated states. The smaller states, like Belgium, need not be considered, 
since they are not likely to fight to extend their boundaries, nor Britain, 
as an island state. Eastward expansion is inevitable, France into Alsace 
and Lorraine, Germany into Russian Poland, Italy into Serbia, and Serbia 
into Greece. Existing inhabitants in each case would have to be moved 
out to make room for the newcomers. But this would be no worse than 
the results of the existing method of altering frontiers by war. And 
strategic frontiers have lost their real importance since the advent of the 
airplane. Besides, such migration would be a small matter, "seeing that 
by this means the calamities of war are avoided." 

This little work furnishes another example of the constant agonizing 
revolt of the spirit of man against the world-anarchy which is war. That 
its "new principle" is almost fantastically impracticable does not seem 
to the author conclusive, nor does he seem to realize that the machinery 
to carry out his plan would necessitate the very world organization of 
which he despairs. 

Frank H. Wood. 

The Three Stages in the Evolution of the Law of Nations. By C. Van 
Vollenhoven. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1919. pp. 102. 

The striking feature of this interesting booklet is its assertion that 
Vattel demoralized international law by grafting into it the idea of sov- 
ereignty. "Vattel may possibly have been a good man in the opinion of 
his relations and domestic servants; but he gave a Judas-kiss to Grotius's 
system," says our author; "he sides with Richelieu and calls his unbridled, 
arbitrary dealings 'sovereignty.' In Vattel we find the cheap finery of 
a theoretical equality of all states; for are not all equally sovereign?" 
"Grotius is the apostle of the rights of nations, perhaps the prophet of 
an ultimate League of Nations. Vattel is the absolute negation" of both. 
' ' The unbridled liberty to wage war for the sake of paramount power was 
not exposed and not renounced." In short, Grotius's distinction between 
just and unjust wars was abandoned, and all wars were alike good, i.e., 
legal. 

The author is skeptical about "this perfectly voluntary arbitration to 
which a sovereign state can never be forced to submit, but to which a 
prince's conscience delights to lead him — provided, of course, that the 
interests of his country will allow him." Vattel's "monstrous conception 
of "sovereignty" destroyed the work of The Hague Peace Conferences, and 
denied that states could commit crimes. Recent examples of such crimes 



